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ABSTRACT 

This publication provides a comprehensive overview of work 
done across all parts of the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). 
Each issue contains short publications, summaries, and descriptions that cover 
all NCES publications, data products, and funding opportunities developed over 
a 3-month period. Each issue also contains a message from the NCES on a timely 
topic and a featured topic with invited commentary. This issue's featured 
topic is the "Digest of Education Statistics." The first section contains- (1) 
"Digest of Education Statistics: 2001" (Thomas D. Snyder and Charlene M. 
Hoffman) ; and (2) 'Invited Commentary: A 40-Year Perspective on the 'Digest of 
Education Statistics'" (Grant, W. Vance). The second section, "Elementary and 
Secondary Education," contains: (3) "Children's Reading and Mathematics 

Achievement in Kindergarten and First Grade" (Kristin Denton and Jerry West). 
Section 3, "Postsecondary Education," contains: (4) "Fall Enrollment in Title 

IV Degree-Granting Postsecondary Institutions: 1998" (Frank B. Morgan); (5) 
"The Persistence of Employees Who Pursue Postsecondary Study" (Lisa Hudson and 
David Hurst); (6) "Distance Education Instruction by Postsecondary Faculty and 
Staff, 1998" (Ellen M. Bradburn) ; (7) "Postsecondary Institutions in the 

United States: Fall 2000 and Degrees and Other Awards Conferred: 1999- 
2000" (Laura G. Knapp, Janice E. Kelly, Roy W. Whitmore, Shiying Wu, Lorraine 
M. Gallego, and Eric Grau) ; and (8) "Study of College Costs and Prices: 1988- 
89 to 1997-98" (Alisa F. Cunningham, Jane V. Wellman, Melissa E. Clinedinst, 
and Jamie P. Merisotis) . The next section, "Libraries," contains: (9) "Public 

Libraries in the United States: Fiscal Year 1999" (Adrienne Chute, p. Elaine 
Kroe, Patricia Garner, Maria Polcari, and Cynthia Jo Ramsey) . The next 
section, "International Statistics," contains: (10) "Outcomes of Distance 

Learning: Results from the 2000 Program for International Student Assessment 
of 15-Year-Olds in Reading, Mathematics, and Science Literacy" (Mariann Lemke, 
Christopher Calsyn, Laura Lippman, Leslie Jocelyn, David Kastberg, Yan Yun 
LiU' Stephen Roey, Trevor Williams, Thea Kruger, and Ghedam Bairu) . A section 
on Crosscutting Statistics" contains: (11) "Federal Support for Education: 

Fiscal Years 1980 to 2001" (Charlene M. Hoffman); and (12) "Labor Market 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 



Outcomes of Non-College-Bound High School Graduates" (Peter Teitelbaum and 
Phillip Kaufman) . A list of NCES products and publications is included. (SLD) 




Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Contacting the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 

We strive to make our products available in a variety of formats and in 
language that is appropriate to a variety of audiences. If you have any 
comments or suggestions, we would like to hear from you. 



Mail comments or changes of address 
Education Statistics Quarterly 
National Center for Education Statistics 
1 990 K Street NW 
Washington, DC 20006 



Visit the NCES Web Site — htt p://nces.ed.gov 
The NCES Web Site provides information about NCES, as well as 
access to a wide range of publications and data sets about education 
in the United States and other nations. 



Reach NCES staff 

Each article in the Quarterly lists the name and e-mail address of the 
NCES staff member who can answer questions about the content. 

It is also easy to contact any member of the NCES staff from the NCES 
Home Page. Under "Visit Popular NCES Sites," select "NCES Staff 
Directory"; then click on the first letter of the person's last name. 

Getting on the Quarterly mailing list or obtaining 
other NCES publications and data products 

■ You can get on the mailing list to receive the Quarterly regularly at no 
cost. While supplies last, you can also get a single copy of most 
other NCES publications at no cost. 

Call toll-free 1-877-4ED-PUBS (1-877-433-7827) or write 
Education Publications Center (ED Pubs) 

P.O.Box 1398 
Jessup, MD 20794-1398 

■ If you need more than one copy or supplies have been exhausted, 
you can purchase copies of many NCES publications from the 
Government Printing Office (GPO). Visit the GPO Internet bookstore 
at http://bookstore.qpo.gov, call GPO at 202-512-1800, or send a fax 
to 202-512-2250. 

■ If you have Internet access, you can print copies from our 
Web site ( http://nces.ed.gov ). 
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Editorial Note 



National Center for Education Statistics 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) fulfills a congressional 
mandate to collect and report “statistics and information showing the con- 
dition and progress of education in the United States and other nations in 
order to promote and accelerate the improvement of American education.” 




Education Statistics Quarterly 

Purpose and goals 

At NCES, we are convinced that good data lead to good decisions about 
education. The Education Statistics Quarterly is part of an overall effort to 
make reliable data more accessible. Goals include providing a quick way to 

■ identify information of interest; 

■ review key facts, figures, and summary information; and 

■ obtain references to detailed data and analyses. 



Content 

The Quarterly gives a comprehensive overview of work done across all 
parts of NCES. Each issue includes short publications, summaries, and 
descriptions that cover all NCES publications and data products released 
during a 3-month period. To further stimulate ideas and discussion, each 
issue also incorporates 

■ a message from NCES on an important and timely subject in 
education statistics; and 

■ a featured topic of enduring importance with invited commentary 

A complete annual index of NCES publications appears in the Winter issue 
(published each January). Publications in the Quarterly have been technically 
reviewed for content and statistical accuracy. 



General note about the data and interpretations 



Many NCES publications present data that are based 
on representative samples and thus are subject to 
sampling variability. In these cases, tests for statistical 
significance take both the study design and the number 
of comparisons into account. NCES publications only 
discuss differences that are significant at the 95 percent 
confidence level or higher. Because of variations in 
study design, differences of roughly the same magnitude 
can be statistically significant in some cases but not in 
others. In addition, results from surveys are subject to 



nonsampling errors. In the design, conduct, and 
data processing of NCES surveys, efforts are made to 
minimize the effects of nonsampling errors, such as 
item nonresponse, measurement error, data processing 
error, and other systematic error. 

For complete technical details about data and meth- 
odology, including sample sizes, response rates, and 
other indicators of survey quality, we encourage readers 
to examine the detailed reports referenced in each article. 
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Note From NCES 

Barbara B. Marenus, Director of Communications 

Working to Meet Customer Expectations 

Each year, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) releases over 100 publica- 
tions and data products, including analytic reports, data compendiums, issue briefs, data 
files, institution and agency directories, procedural handbooks, and CD-ROMs. These 
products are derived from more than 30 major ongoing statistical studies currently under 
way at NCES in the areas of early childhood education, elementary/secondary education, 
postsecondary and adult education, vocational education, educational assessments, 
longitudinal studies of student development and educational outcomes, international 
statistics, and libraries. The ever-increasing demand for information on education in the 
United States and in other countries has resulted in expanded data collection activity at 
NCES and has greatly increased the NCES storehouse of statistical information. While our 
customers continue to ask for more data, they also want it to be produced more quickly 
and presented in ways that will facilitate different kinds of analysis. 



NCES customers are numerous and diverse, and they use our data for many different 
purposes. Our customers include policymakers at all levels of government, educators, 
academic researchers, education associations and advocacy groups, businesses, the news 
media, parents, and members of the general public. Our data are used for such purposes as 
planning federal education programs, evaluating educational progress in the nation, 
performing secondary analyses, developing new education policies, measuring market 
opportunities and forecasting demand for products, informing the public about such issues 
as student achievement and school expenditures, and becoming more knowledgeable and 
making informed decisions about current educational issues. 



An Annual Release Calendar 

Feedback from NCES customers, obtained through customer surveys and other sources, 
informs us about areas where we are doing well and where we need to improve. One issue 
that customers have frequently brought to our attention is their need to know when key 
reports will be released each year. In an effort to better satisfy our customers’ need for 
predictability, NCES has recently developed an annual calendar for popular publications 
that it releases regularly. (This schedule is now available on the NCES Web Site — 
http://nces.ed.gov — along with more information about these publications.) The Digest of 
Education Statistics , featured in this issue of the Education Statistics Quarterly , is one of our 
“mandatory” publications — that is, it is one of a limited number of high-profile publica- 
tions that NCES is committed to releasing at a specific time. Here is our current release 
calendar for these publications, beginning with upcoming releases: 

■ The Condition of Education — -June 1 (congressionally mandated release date). This 
annual report to Congress describes the current status and recent progress of 
education in the United States. The Condition is an indicator report that covers 
numerous aspects of education, including enrollments and participation, student 
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performance and other outcomes, the quality of educational environments, and 
support for education. 

■ Projections of Education Statistics — August. This annual report provides data on 
enrollments, teachers, graduates, degrees, and expenditures for the past 14 years 
and projections for the next 12 years. 

■ Indicators of School Crime and Safety — October. A joint effort of NCES and the 
Bureau of Justice Statistics, this annual report provides the latest indicator data on 
the status of crime in the nation’s schools. It represents the perspectives of students, 
teachers, principals, and the general population. 

■ Dropout Rates in the United States — November. This annual report presents the latest 
available data on high school dropout and completion rates, as well as time series 
data covering almost 30 years. It also examines the characteristics of dropouts and 
completers. 

■ Digest of Education Statistics — January. The Digest is an annual report providing a 
compilation of statistical information covering prekindergarten through graduate 
school. It includes a selection of data from many sources, both government and 
private, but draws especially on the results of NCES studies. 

■ Education Statistics Quarterly — spring, summer, fall, and winter. The Quarterly offers 
an accessible, convenient overview of all NCES products released in a given quarter. 
Each issue also includes a featured topic with invited commentaries from experts in 
the education research and policy communities. 



In any given year, NCES may add publications to this list. Examples include reports that 
present new results of major studies with high visibility, such as the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress or the Program for International Student Assessment. 



NCES is committed to maintaining this annual release schedule, and our customers tell us 
that they are pleased with it. We would like to hear what you think about the schedule. 
Please direct your comments to the Quarterly Editorial Board at the following address: 



Education Statistics Quarterly 
National Center for Education Statistics 
1990 K Street NW 
Washington, DC 20006 
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Digest of Education Statistics: 2001 

Thomas D. Snyder and Charlene M. Hoffman . 



Invited Commentary: A 40-Year Perspective on the Digest of 
Education Statistics 

W. Vance Grant, Senior Specialist in Education Statistics, 

National Library of Education 15 
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Digest of Education Statistics: 2001 

Thomas D. Snyder and Charlene M. Hoffman 

This article was excerpted from the Foreword and Introduction to the Compendium of the same name . The sample survey and universe data are from 
numerous sources , both government and private, and draw especially on the results of surveys and activities carried out by NCES. 



The 2001 edition of the Digest of Education Statistics , 
produced by the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES), is the 37th in a series of publications initiated in 
1962. (The Digest has been issued annually except for 
combined editions for the years 1977—78, 1983-84, and 
1985-86.) Its primary purpose is to provide a compilation 
of statistical information covering the broad field of Ameri- 
can education from prekindergarten through graduate 
school. 



In addition to updating many of the statistics that have 
appeared in previous years, this edition contains a signifi- 
cant amount of new material, including 

■ use of various instructional approaches by kindergar- 
ten teachers; 

■ pupil/teacher ratio in public schools, by level and size 
of school; and 

■ percentage distribution of elementary and secondary 
school children, by average grades. 



The publication contains information on a variety of 
subjects in the field of education statistics, including the 
number of schools and colleges, teachers, enrollments, and 
graduates, in addition to educational attainment, finances, 
federal funds for education, libraries, and international 
education. Supplemental information on population trends, 
attitudes on education, education characteristics of the labor 
force, government finances, and economic trends provides 
background for evaluating education data. 
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Participation in Formal Education 

In the fall of 2001, about 68.5 million persons were enrolled 
in American schools and colleges (table A). About 4.3 
million were employed as elementary and secondary school 
teachers and as college faculty. Other professional, adminis- 
trative, and support staff of educational institutions num- 
bered 4.8 million. Thus, about 77.5 million people were 
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Table A— Estimated number of participants in educational institutions, by level and control of institution: Fall 2001 

(In millions) 



Participants 


All levels 
(elementary, 
secondary, 
and degree- 
granting) 


Elementary and secondary schools 


Degree-granting institutions 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


77.5 


59.9 


53.2 


6.7 


17.7 


13.4 


4.3 


Enrollment 1 


68.5 


53.2 


47.2 


5.9 


15.3 


11.8 


3.5 


Teachers and faculty 2 


4.3 


3.6 


3.1 


0.4 


0.8 


0.5 


0.2 


Other professional, administrative, and support staff 


4.8 


3.2 


2.9 


0.3 


1.6 


1.1 


0.5 



Enrollment data include students in local public school systems and in most private schools (religiously affiliated and nonsectarian).The data exclude students in subcollegiate 
departments of postsecondary institutions, residential schools for exceptional children,and federal schools. Elementary and secondary enrollment includes most kindergarten 
and some nursery school enrollment, but excludes preprimary enrollment in schools that do not offer first grade or above. Enrollment data for degree-granting institutions 
comprise full-time and part-time students enrolled in degree-credit and non-degree-credit programs in universities, other 4-year colleges, and 2-year colleges that participated 
in Title IV federal financial aid programs. 

2 Data for teachers and other staff in public and private elementary and secondary schools and colleges and universities are reported in terms of full-time equivalents. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished projections and estimates. (This table was prepared July 2001.) (Originally 
published as table 1 on p. 1 1 of the complete report from which this article is excerpted.) 



involved, directly or indirectly, in providing or receiving 
formal education. In a nation with a population of about 
281 million, more than 1 out of every 4 persons participated 
in formal education. 

Elementary/Secondary Education 

Enrollment 

Enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools 
rose 20 percent between 1985 and 2001. 1 The fastest public 
school growth occurred in the elementary grades, where 
enrollment rose 24 percent over the same period, from 27.0 
million to 33.6 million. Private school enrollment grew 
more slowly than public school enrollment over this, period, 
rising 7 percent, from 5.6 million in 1985 to 5.9 million in 
2001 (table B). As a result, the proportion of students 
enrolled in private schools declined slightly, from 12 
percent in 1985 to 11 percent in 2001. 

Since the enrollment rates of kindergarten and elementary 
school age children have not changed much in recent years, 
increases in elementary school enrollment have been driven 
primarily by increases in the number of children. Public 
secondary school enrollment declined 8 percent from 1985 
to 1990, but then rose 20 percent from 1990 to 2001, for a 
net increase of 10 percent. 

NCES forecasts record levels of total elementary and 
secondary enrollment for the next several years as the 

’The 2001 enrollment data are based on projections. 

o 




school-age population crests. The fall 2001 public school 
enrollment marks a new record, and new records are 
expected every year through the early 2000s. Public 
elementary school enrollment is projected to decline slowly 
until the later part of the decade and then increase, so that 
the fall 2011 projection is slightly lower than the 2001 
enrollment. In contrast, public secondary school enrollment 
is expected to increase 3 percent between 2001 and 2011. 

Teachers 

An estimated 3.6 million elementary and secondary school 
teachers were engaged in classroom instruction in the fall of 
2001 (table B). This number has risen in recent years, up 
about 29 percent since 1990. The number of public school 
teachers in 2001 was 3.1 million, and the number of private 
school teachers was about 0.4 million. 

The number of public school teachers has risen slightly 
faster than the number of students over the past 10 years, 
resulting in small declines in the pupil/teacher ratio. In the 
fall of 2000, there were an estimated 16.0 public school 
pupils per teacher, compared with 17.2 public school pupils 
per teacher 10 years earlier. Over the same period, the 
pupil/teacher ratio in private schools decreased from 14.7 to 
13.9. Data from the end of the 1990s suggest a continu- 
ation of the historical trend toward lower public school 
pupil/teacher ratios, which had been stable during the late 
1980s and early 1990s. 
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Table B. — Public and private elementary and secondary enrollment, teachers, and pupil/teacher ratios: Fall 1 955 to fall 2001 



Year 


Elementary and secondary enrollment 


Elementary and secondary teachers 


Elementary and secondary pupil/ 
teacher ratios 




Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


Public 


Private 


1955 


35,280 


30,680 


'4,600 


1,286 


1,141 


'145 


27.4 


26.9 


'31.7 




1960 


42,181 


36,281 


'5,900 


1,600 


1,408 


'192 


26.4 


25.8 


'30.7 




1965 


48,473 


42,173 


6,300 


1,933 


1,710 


223 


25.1 


24.7 


28.3 




1970 


51,257 


45,894 


5,363 


2,292 


2,059 


233 


22.4 


22.3 


23.0 




1971 


51,271 


46,071 


'5,200 


2,293 


2,063 


'230 


22.4 


22.3 


'22.6 




1972 


50,726 


45,726 


'5,000 


2,337 


2,106 


'231 


21.7 


21.7 


'21.6 




1973 


50,446 


45,446 


'5,000 


2,372 


2,136 


'236 


21.3 


21.3 


'21.2 




1974 


50,073 


45,073 


'5,000 


2,410 


2,165 


'245 


20.8 


20.8 


'20.4 




1975 


49,819 


44,819 


'5,000 


2,453 


2,198 


'255 


20.3 


20.4 


'19.6 




1976 


49,478 


44,31 1 


5,167 


2,457 


2,189 


268 


20.1 


20.2 


19.3 




1977 


48,717 


43,577 


5,140 


2,488 


2,209 


279 


19.6 


19.7 


18.4 




1978 


47,635 


42,550 


5,085 


2,479 


2,207 


272 


19.2 


19.3 


18.7 




1979 


46,651 


41,651 


'5,000 


2,461 


2,185 


'276 


19.0 


19.1 


'18.1 




1980 


46,208 


40,877 


5,331 


2,485 


2,184 


301 


18.6 


18.7 


17.7 




1981 


45,544 


40,044 


'5,500 


2,440 


2,127 


'313 


18.7 


18.8 


'17.6 




1982 


45,165 


39,566 


'5,600 


2,458 


2,133 


'325 


18.4 


18.6 


'17.2 




1983 


44,967 


39,252 


5,715 


2,476 


2,139 


337 


18.2 


18.4 


17.0 




1984 


44,908 


39,208 


'5,700 


2,508 


2,168 


’340 


17.9 


18.1 


'16.8 




1985 


44,979 


39,422 


5,557 


2,549 


2,206 


343 


17.6 


17.9 


16.2 




1986 


45,205 


39,753 


'5,452 


2,592 


2,244 


'348 


17.4 


17.7 


'15.7 




1987 


45,487 


40,008 


5,479 


2,631 


2,279 


352 


17.3 


17.6 


15.6 




1988 


45,430 


40,189 


'5,242 


2,668 


2,323 


'345 


17.0 


17.3 


'15.2 




1989 


45,741 


40,543 


5,198 


2,734 


2,357 


377 


16.7 


17.2 


13.8 




1990 


46,451 


41,217 


'5,234 


2,753 


2,398 


'355 


16.9 


17.2 


'14.7 




1991 


47,322 


42,047 


5,275 


2,787 


2,432 


355 


17.0 


17.3 


14.9 




1992 


48,145 


42,823 


'5,322 


2,822 


2,459 


'363 


17.1 


17.4 


'14.7 




1993 


48,813 


43,465 


5,348 


2,870 


2,504 


366 


17.0 


17.4 


14.6 




1994 


49,609 


44,111 


'5,498 


2,926 


2,552 


'374 


17.0 


17.3 


'14.7 




1995 


50,502 


44,840 


5,662 


2,978 


2,598 


380 


17.0 


17.3 


14.9 




1996 


51,375 


45,611 


'5,764 


3,054 


2,667 


'387 


16.8 


17.1 


'14.9 




1997 


51,968 


46,127 


5,841 


3,134 


2,746 


388 


16.6 


16.8 


15.1 




1998 


52,476 


46,539 


'5,937 


3,221 


2,830 


'391 


16.3 


16.4 


'15.2 




1999 


52,875 


46,857 


6,018 


3,304 


2,907 


397 


16.0 


16.1 


15.2 




2000 


1 53, 1 04 


’47,160 


2 5,944 


'3,381 


'2,953 


2 428 


'15.7 


'16.0 


2 1 3.9 




2001 2 


53,157 


47,213 


5,944 


3,551 


3,119 


432 


15.0 


15.1 


13.8 





1 Estimated. 

Projected. 

NOTE: Data for teachers are expressed in full-time equivalents. Data include kindergarten and a relatively small number of nursery school teachers and students. Some 
data have been revised from previously published figures. Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools ; Common Core of Data (CCD) 
surveys; and Projections of Education Statistics to201 1 (NCES 200 1-083). (This table was prepared July 2001.) (Taken from table 65 on p.76 of the complete report from 
which this article is excerpted.) 
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The salaries of public school teachers, which lost purchas- 
ing power to inflation during the 1970s, rose faster than the 
inflation rate in the 1980s. Since 1990-91, salaries for 
teachers have generally maintained pace with inflation. The 
average salary for teachers in 2000-01 was $42,898, about 
the same in constant dollars as at the beginning of the 
decade. 

Student performance 

Most of the student performance data in the Digest are 
drawn from the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP). The NAEP assessments have been 
conducted using three basic designs. The main NAEP 
reports current information for the nation and specific 
geographic regions of the country It includes students 
drawn from both public and nonpublic schools and reports 
results for student achievement at grades 4, 8, and 12. The 
main NAEP assessments follow the frameworks developed 
by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and 
use the latest advances in assessment methodology 

Since 1990, NAEP assessments have also been conducted at 
the state level. A state that chooses to participate receives 
assessment results on the performance of students in that 
state. In its content, the state assessment is identical to the 
assessment conducted nationally However, because the 
national NAEP samples were not, and are not currently 
designed to support the reporting of accurate and represen- 
tative state-level results, separate representative samples of 
students are selected for each participating jurisdiction/ 
state. 

NAEP long-term trend assessments are designed to give 
information on changes in the basic achievement of 
America’s youth since the early 1970s. They are adminis- 
tered nationally and report student performance at ages 9, 
13, and 17 and in grades 4, 8, and 11 in writing. Measuring 
trends of student achievement or change over time requires 
the precise replication of past procedures. Therefore, the 
long-term trend instrument does not evolve based on 
changes in curricula or in educational practices. 

Reading. Overall achievement scores on the long-term trend 
reading assessment for the country’s 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old 
students are mixed. Reading performance scores for 9- and 
13-year-olds were higher in 1999 than they were in 1971. 
However, the 1999 scores were about the same as the 1984 
scores. The reading performance of 17-year-olds was about 
the same in 1999 as it was in 1971. 







Black 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds exhibited higher reading 
performance in 1999 than in 1971. However, performance 
for all three age groups in 1984 was about the same as in 
1999. The performance levels of White 9- and 13-year-olds 
also rose between 1971 and 1999. Separate data for Hispan- 
ics were not gathered in 1971, but changes between 1975 
and 1999 indicate an increase in performance among 9-, 

13-, and 17-year-olds. There was no significant difference 
between the 1984 and 1999 reading performance of 9-, 13-, 
and 17-year-old Hispanics. 

Mathematics. Results from the long-term trend mathematics 
assessments indicate that scores of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old 
students were higher in 1999 than in 1973, but have 
remained unchanged since 1994. This pattern was similar 
for White, Black, and Hispanic students. 

A 2000 voluntary assessment of the states found that 
mathematics proficiency varied widely among eighth- 
graders in the 44 participating jurisdictions (39 states, 
American Samoa, Guam, Department of Defense overseas 
and domestic schools, and the District of Columbia). 
Overall, 65 percent of these eighth-grade students per- 
formed at or above the Basic level in mathematics, and 26 
percent performed at or above the Proficient level. 2 Only 
four jurisdictions (one state, the District of Columbia, 
American Samoa, and Guam) had significantly fewer than 
50 percent of students performing at least at the Basic level 
in math. 

Science. Long-term trends in science performance have been 
mixed, though changes over the past 10 years have been 
generally positive. In 1999, science performance among 17- 
year-olds was lower than in 1969, but higher than in 1990. 
The science performance of 13-year-olds in 1999 was about 
the same as in 1970 and in 1990. The science performance 
of 9-year-olds increased between 1970 and 1999, but there 
was no significant difference between 1990 and 1999. 

International comparisons. The Third International Math- 
ematics and Science Study-Repeat (T1MSS-R), which was 
conducted in 1999 (4 years after the original T1MSS), 
focuses on the mathematics and science achievement of 
eighth-graders in 38 countries. In T1MSS-R, the interna- 
tional average score of the 38 participating countries was 
487 in mathematics and 488 in science. In 1999, U.S. 
eighth-graders, on average, scored higher in both math- 

2 The NAEP achievement levels are set by NAGB. The Basic level denotes partial 
mastery of prerequisite knowledge and skills that are fundamental for proficient work, 
while the Proficient level represents solid academic performance. 
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ematics and science than the international average of the 38 
countries. In mathematics, the average U.S. score was 
higher than the score in 17 countries, similar to the score in 
6 countries, and lower than the score in 14 countries. In 
science, the average U.S. score was higher than the score in 
18 countries, similar to the score in 5 countries, and lower 
than the score in 14 countries. 

Postsecondary Education 

College enrollment 

Enrollment in degree-granting institutions hit a record level 
of 14.8 million in the fall of 1999, and another record of 
15.3 million is expected for 2001. Enrollment is expected to 
increase by an additional 16 percent between 2001 and 
2011. Despite decreases in the traditional college-age 
population during the 1980s and early 1990s, total enroll- 
ment increased because of the high enrollment rate of older 
women and recent high school graduates. Between 1990 
and 1999, the number of full-time students increased by 
12 percent compared to no increase in part-time students. 

Faculty and staff 

In the fall of 1999, there were 1,028,000 faculty members in 
degree-granting institutions. Making up this figure were 
591,000 full-time and 437,000 part-time faculty. In 1998, 
full-time instructional faculty and staff generally taught more 
hours and more students than did their part-time counter- 
parts, with 21 percent of full-time instructional faculty and 
staff teaching 15 or more hours per week and 13 percent 
teaching 150 or more students. About 9 percent of part-time 
instructional faculty and staff taught 15 or more hours per 
week, and 4 percent taught 150 or more students. 

White males constituted a disproportionate share of full- 
time college faculty in 1999. Overall, about 54 percent of 
full-time faculty were White males. However, this distribu- 
tion varied substantially by rank of faculty. Among full 
professors, the proportion of White males was 71 percent. 
The proportion was somewhat lower among the lower 
ranked faculty, with White males making up 40 percent of 
the lecturers. 

Graduates, Degrees, and Attainment 

The estimated number of high school graduates in 2000-01 
totaled 2.8 million. Approximately 2.5 million graduated 
from public schools, and 0.3 million graduated from private 
schools. The number of high school graduates has declined 







from its peak in 1976-77, when 3.2 million students earned 
diplomas. In contrast, the number of General Educational 
Development (GED) credentials issued rose from 331,000 
in 1977 to 501,000 in 2000. The dropout rate also declined 
over this period, from 14 percent of all 16- to 24-year-olds 
in 1977 to 11 percent in 2000. Much of the decrease 
occurred between 1977 and 1990. The number of post- 
secondary degrees conferred during the 2000-01 school 
year by degree level has been projected: 562,000 associate’s 
degrees; 1,209,000 bachelor’s degrees; 428,000 master’s 
degrees; 81,900 first-professional degrees; and 46,700 
doctor’s degrees (table C). 

The U.S. Census Bureau collects annual statistics on the 
educational attainment of the population. Between 1990 
and 2000, the proportion of the adult population 25 years 
of age and over who had completed high school rose from 
78 percent to 84 percent, and the proportion of adults with 
a bachelor’s degree increased from 21 percent to 26 percent. 
Over the same period, the proportion of young adults (25- 
to 29-year-olds) completing high school showed a small 
increase of about 2 percentage points, to 88 percent in 2000, 
and the proportion completing bachelor’s degrees rose from 
23 percent to 29 percent (table D). 

Education Expenditures 

Expenditures for public and private education, from 
kindergarten through graduate school (excluding 
postsecondary schools not awarding associate’s or higher 
degrees), are estimated at $700 billion for 2000-01. The 
expenditures of elementary and secondary schools are 
expected to total $423 billion for 2000-01, while those of 
colleges and universities are expected to total $277 billion. 
The total expenditures for education are expected to 
amount to 7.1 percent of the gross domestic product in 
2000-01, about the same percentage as in the recent past. 



Data sources: Over 50 sources of data, including most NCES studies. 

For technical information, seethe complete report: 

Snyder, T.D., and Hoffman, C.M. (2002). Digest of Education Statistics: 
2001 { NCES 2002-1 30). 

Author affiliations: T.D. Snyder and C.M. Hoffman, NCES. 

For questions about content, contact Thomas D. Snyder 
(thomas.snvder@ed.gov) . 

To obtain the complete report (NCES 2002-130), call the toll-free 
ED Pubs number (877-433-7827), visit the NCES Web Site 
(http://nces.ed.gov) . or contact GPO (202-512-1800). 
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Table C.— Earned degrees conferred by degree-granting institutions, by level of degree and sex of student: 1959-60 to 2010-1 1 



Associate's degrees Bachelor's degrees Master's degrees First-professional degrees Doctor's degrees 1 



Year 




Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


1959- 


-60 











2 392,440 


2 254,063 


2 1 38,377 


74,435 


50,898 


23,537 


( 3 ) 


( 3 ) 


( 3 ) 


9,829 


8,801 


1,028 


1960- 


-61 


— 


— 


— 


365,174 


224,538 


140,636 


84,609 


57,830 


26,779 


25,253 


24,577 


676 


10,575 


9,463 


1,112 


1961- 


-62 


— 


— 


— 


383,961 


230,456 


153,505 


91,418 


62,603 


28,815 


25,607 


24,836 


771 


11,622 


10,377 


1,245 


1962- 


-63 


— 


— 


— 


411,420 


241,309 


170,111 


98,684 


67,302 


31,382 


26,590 


25,753 


837 


12,822 


11,448 


1,374 


1963- 


-64 


— 


— 


— 


461,266 


265,349 


195,917 


109,183 


73,850 


35,333 


27,209 


26,357 


852 


14,490 


12,955 


1,535 


1964- 


-65 


— 


— 


— 


493,757 


282,173 


211,584 


121,167 


81,319 


'"39,848 


28,290 


27,283 


1,007 


16,467 


14,692 


1,775 


1965- 


-66 


111,607 


63,779 


47,828 


520,115 


299,287 


220,828 


140,602 


93,081 


47,521 


30,124 


28,982 


1,142 


18,237 


16,121 


2,116 


1966- 


-67 


139,183 


78,356 


60,827 


558,534 


322,711 


235,823 


157,726 


103,109 


54,617 


31,695 


30,401 


1,294 


20,617 


18,163 


2,454 


1967- 


-68 


159,441 


90,317 


69,124 


632,289 


357,682 


274,607 


176,749 


113,552 


63,197 


33,939 


32,402 


1,537 


23,089 


20,183 


2,906 


1968- 


-69 


183,279 


105,661 


77,618 


728,845 


410,595 


318,250 


193,756 


121,531 


72,225 


35,114 


33,595 


1,519 


26,158 


22,722 


3,436 


1969- 


-70 


206,023 


117,432 


88,591 


792,316 


451,097 


341,219 


208,291 


125,624 


82,667 


34,918 


33,077 


1,841 


29,866 


25,890 


3,976 


1970- 


-71 


252,311 


144,144 


108,167 


839,730 


475,594 


364,136 


230,509 


138,146 


92,363 


37,946 


35,544 


2,402 


32,107 


27,530 


4,577 


1971- 


-72 


292,014 


166,227 


125,787 


887,273 


500,590 


386,683 


251,633 


149,550 


102,083 


43,411 


40,723 


2,688 


33,363 


28,090 


5,273 


1972- 


-73 


316,174 


175,413 


140,761 


922,362 


518,191 


404,171 


263,371 


154,468 


108,903 


50,018 


46,489 


3,529 


34,777 


28,571 


6,206 


1973- 


-74 


343,924 


188,591 


155,333 


945,776 


527,313 


418,463 


277,033 


157,842 


119,191 


53,816 


48,530 


5,286 


33,816 


27,365 


6,451 


1974- 


-75 


360,171 


191,017 


169,154 


922,933 


504,841 


418,092 


292,450 


161,570 


130,880 


55,916 


48,956 


6,960 


34,083 


26,817 


7,266 


1975- 


-76 


391,454 


209,996 


181,458 


925,746 


504,925 


420,821 


311,771 


167,248 


144,523 


62,649 


52,892 


9,757 


34,064 


26,267 


7,797 


1976- 


-77 


406,377 


210,842 


195,535 


919,549 


495,545 


424,004 


317,164 


167,783 


149,381 


64,359 


52,374 


11,985 


33,232 


25,142 


8,090 


1977- 


-78 


412,246 


204,718 


207,528 


921,204 


487,347 


433,857 


311,620 


161,212 


150,408 


66,581 


52,270 


14,311 


32,131 


23,658 


8,473 


1978- 


-79 


402,702 


192,091 


210,611 


921,390 


477,344 


444,046 


301,079 


153,370 


147,709 


68,848 


52,652 


16,196 


32,730 


23,541 


9,189 


1979- 


-80 


400,910 


183,737 


217,173 


929,417 


473,611 


455,806 


298,081 


150,749 


147,332 


70,131 


52,716 


17,415 


32,615 


22,943 


9,672 


1980- 


-81 


416,377 


188,638 


227,739 


935,140 


469,883 


465,257 


295,739 


147,043 


148,696 


71,956 


52,792 


19,164 


32,958 


22,711 


1 0,247 


1981- 


-82 


434,526 


1 96,944 


237,582 


952,998 


473,364 


479,634 


295,546 


145,532 


150,014 


72,032 


52,223 


19,809 


32,707 


22,224 


1 0,483 


1982- 


-83 


449,620 


203,991 


245,629 


969,510 


479,140 


490,370 


289,921 


144,697 


145,224 


73,054 


51,250 


21,804 


32,775 


21,902 


10,873 


1983- 


-84 


452,240 


202,704 


249,536 


974,309 


482,3 1 9 


491,990 


284,263 


143,595 


140,668 


74,468 


51,378 


23,090 


33,209 


22,064 


11,145 


1984- 


-85 


454,712 


202,932 


251,780 


979,477 


482,528 


496,949 


286,251 


143,390 


142,861 


75,063 


50,455 


24,608 


32,943 


21,700 


11,243 


1985- 


-86 


446,047 


196,166 


249,881 


987,823 


485,923 


501,900 


288,567 


143,508 


145,059 


73,910 


49,261 


24,649 


33,653 


21,819 


11,834 


1986- 


-87 


436,304 


190,839 


245,465 


991,264 


480,782 


510,482 


289,349 


141,269 


148,080 


71,617 


46,523 


25,094 


34,041 


22,061 


11,980 


1987- 


-88 


435,085 


1 90,047 


245,038 


994,829 


477,203 


517,626 


299,317 


145,163 


154,154 


70,735 


45,484 


25,251 


34,870 


22,615 


12,255 


1988- 


-89 


436,764 


186,316 


250,448 


1,018,755 


483,346 


535,409 


310,621 


149,354 


161,267 


70,856 


45,046 


25,810 


35,720 


22,648 


13,072 


1989- 


-90 


455,102 


191,195 


263,907 


1,051,344 


491,696 


559,648 


324,301 


153,653 


1 70,648 


70,988 


43,961 


27,027 


38,371 


24,401 


13,970 


1990- 


-91 


481,720 


198,634 


283,086 


1,094,538 


504,045 


590,493 


337,168 


1 56,482 


180,686 


71,948 


43,846 


28,102 


39,294 


24,756 


14,538 


1991- 


-92 


504,231 


207,481 


296,750 


1,136,553 


520,811 


615,742 


352,838 


161,842 


190,996 


74,146 


45,071 


29,075 


40,659 


25,557 


15,102 


1992- 


-93 


514,756 


211,964 


302,792 


1,165,178 


532,881 


632,297 


369,585 


169,258 


200,327 


75,387 


45,153 


30,234 


42,132 


26,073 


16,059 


1993- 


-94 


530,632 


215,261 


315,371 


1,169,275 


532,422 


636,853 


387,070 


1 76,085 


210,985 


75,418 


44,707 


30,711 


43,185 


26,552 


16,633 


1994- 


-95 


539,691 


218,352 


321,339 


1,160,134 


526,131 


634,003 


397,629 


178,598 


219,031 


75,800 


44,853 


30,947 


44,446 


26,916 


17,530 


1995- 


-96 


555,216 


219,514 


335,702 


1,164,792 


522,454 


642,338 


406,301 


1 79,081 


227,220 


76,734 


44,748 


31,986 


44,652 


26,841 


17,811 


1996- 


-97 


571,226 


223,948 


347,278 


1,172,879 


520,515 


652,364 


419,401 


180,947 


238,454 


78,730 


45,564 


33,166 


45,876 


27,146 


18,730 


1997- 


-98 


558,555 


217,613 


340,942 


1,184,406 


519,956 


664,450 


430,164 


184,375 


245,789 


78,598 


44,911 


33,687 


46,010 


26,664 


19,346 


1998- 


-99 


559,954 


218,417 


341,537 


1,200,303 


518,746 


681,557 


439,986 


186,148 


253,838 


78,439 


44,339 


34,100 


44,077 


25,146 


18,931 


1999- 


-2000 


564,933 


224,721 


340,212 


1,237,875 


530,367 


707,508 


457,056 


191,792 


265,264 


80,057 


44,239 


35,818 


44,808 


25,028 


19,780 


2000- 


-01 4 


562,000 


214,000 


348,000 


1,209,000 


524,000 


685,000 


428,000 


1 78,000 


250,000 


81,900 


44,700 


37,200 


46,700 


26,900 


19,800 


2001- 


-02 4 


569,000 


216,000 


353,000 


1,227,000 


529,000 


698,000 


432,000 


1 79,000 


253,000 


80,400 


44,000 


36,400 


46,500 


26,500 


20,000 


2002- 


-03 4 


574,000 


217,000 


357,000 


1,241,000 


527,000 


714,000 


436,000 


180,000 


256,000 


80,400 


43,600 


36,800 


46,700 


26,600 


20,100 


2003- 


-04 4 


582,000 


218,000 


364,000 


1,251,000 


535,000 


716,000 


442,000 


181,000 


261,000 


81,300 


43,900 


37,400 


47,100 


26,700 


20,400 


2004- 


-05 4 


587,000 


219,000 


368,000 


1,275,000 


538,000 


737,000 


448,000 


182,000 


266,000 


82,300 


44,100 


38,200 


47,500 


26,900 


20,600 


2005-06 4 


594,000 


220,000 


374,000 


1,294,000 


544,000 


750,000 


453,000 


183,000 


270,000 


83,500 


44,400 


39,100 


47,800 


27,000 


20,800 


2006- 


-07 4 


600,000 


221,000 


379,000 


1,318,000 


549,000 


769,000 


458,000 


184,000 


274,000 


84,700 


44,900 


39,800 


48,100 


27,100 


21,000 


2007- 


-08 4 


605,000 


222,000 


383,000 


1,337,000 


553,000 


784,000 


464,000 


186,000 


278,000 


85,700 


45,200 


40,500 


48,400 


27,200 


21,200 


2008- 


-09 4 


611,000 


223,000 


388,000 


1,355,000 


558,000 


797,000 


468,000 


187,000 


281,000 


86,500 


45,400 


41,100 


48,700 


27,400 


21,300 


2009- 


-10 4 


617,000 


224,000 


393,000 


1,373,000 


562,000 


811,000 


472,000 


188,000 


284,000 


87,500 


45,800 


41,700 


48,800 


27,500 


21,300 


2010- 


-II 4 


625,000 


226,000 


399,000 


1,392,000 


568,000 


824,000 


477,000 


190,000 


287,000 


88,300 


46,100 


42,200 


49,100 


27,600 


21,500 



— Not available. 

includes Ph.D., Ed.D.,and comparable degrees at the doctoral level. Excludes first-professional degrees, such as M.D.,D.D.S.,and law degrees, 
includes first-professional degrees. 

3 First-professionaf degrees are included with bachelor's degrees. 

Projected. 

NOTE: Data for 1 959-60 to 1 994-95 are for institutions of higher education. Institutions of higher education were accredited by an agency or association that was recognized by the 
U.S. Department of Education, or recognized directly by the Secretary of Education. The new degree-granting classification is very similar to the earlier higher education classification, 
except that it includes some additional institutions, primarily 2-year colleges, and excludes a few higher education institutions that did not award associate's or higher degrees. Data for 
1998-99 were imputed using alternative procedures. Some data have been revised from previously published figures. Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics: Projections of Education Statistics to 201 1 (NCES 2001 -083), chapter 4, "Earned Degrees Conferred"; Higher 
Education General Information Survey (HEGIS), "Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred" surveys; and Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, "Completions Survey" 

Q )S-C). (This table was prepared August 2001.) (Taken from table 247 on p.293 of thetomplete report from which this article is excerpted.Tabie 247 also contains data for earlier years.) 
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Table D.— Years of school completed by persons age 25 and over and 25 to 29 , by race/ethnicity and sex: 1960 to 2000 













Percent, by years of school completed 














All races 




White, non-Hispanic 1 


Black, non-Hispanic 1 




Hispanic 




Age and year 


Less than 5 High 

years of school 

elementary completion 
school or higher 2 


4 or more 
years of 
college 3 


Less than 5 High 

years of school 

elementary completion 
school or higher 2 


4 or more 
years of 
college 3 


Less than 5 High 

years of school 

elementary completion 
school or higher 2 


4 or more 
years of 
college 3 


Less than 5 High 

years of school 

elementary completion 
school or higher 2 


4 or more 
years of 
college 3 


25 and over 

April 1960 


8.3 


41.1 


7.7 


6.7 


Males and females 

43.2 8.1 


23.5 


21.7 


3.5 








March 1970 


5.3 


55.2 


11.0 


4.2 


57.4 


11.6 


14.7 


36.1 


6.1 


— 


— 


— 


March 1980 


3.4 


68.6 


17.0 


1.9 


71.9 


18.4 


9.1 


51.4 


7.9 


15.8 


44.5 


7.6 


March 1985 


2.7 


73.9 


19.4 


1.4 


77.5 


20.8 


6.1 


59.9 


11.1 


13.5 


47.9 


8.5 


March 1989 


2.5 


76.9 


21.1 


1.2 


80.7 


22.8 


5.2 


64.7 


11.7 


12.2 


50.9 


9.9 


March 1990 


2.5 


77.6 


21.3 


1.1 


81.4 


23.1 


5.1 


66.2 


11.3 


12.3 


50.8 


9.2 


March 1991 


2.4 


78.4 


21.4 


1.1 


82.4 


23.3 


4.7 


66.8 


11.5 


12.5 


51.3 


9.7 


March 1992 


2.1 


79.4 


21.4 


0.9 


83.4 


23.2 


3.9 


67.7 


11.9 


11.8 


52.6 


9.3 


March 1993 


2.1 


80.2 


21.9 


0.8 


84.1 


23.8 


3.7 


70.5 


12.2 


11.8 


53.1 


9.0 


March 1 994 


1.9 


80.9 


22.2 


0.8 


84.9 


24.3 


2.7 


73.0 


12.9 


10.8 


53.3 


9.1 


March 1995 


1.9 


81.7 


23.0 


0.7 


85.9 


23.4 


2.5 


73.8 


13.3 


10.6 


53.4 


9.3 


March 1996 


1.8 


81.7 


23.6 


0.6 


86.0 


25.9 


2.2 


74.6 


13.8 


10.4 


53.1 


9.3 


March 1997 


1.7 


82.1 


23.9 


0.6 


86.3 


26.2 


2.0 


75.3 


13.3 


9.4 


54.7 


10.3 


March 1998 


1.7 


82.8 


24.4 


0.6 


87.1 


26.6 


1.7 


76.4 


14.8 


9.3 


55.5 


11.0 


March 1999 


1.6 


83.4 


25.2 


0.6 


87.7 


27.7 


1.8 


77.4 


15.5 


9.0 


56.1 


10.9 


March 2000 


1.6 


84.1 


25.6 


0.5 


88.4 


28.1 


1.6 


78.9 


16.6 


8.7 


57.0 


10.6 


25 to 29 


April 1960 


2.8 


60.7 


11.0 


2.2 


63.7 


11.8 


7.2 


38.6 


5.4 


— 


— 


— 


March 1970 


1.1 


75.4 


16.4 


0.9 


77.8 


17.3 


2.2 


58.4 


10.0 


— 


— 


— 


March 1980 


0.8 


85.4 


22.5 


0.3 


89.2 


25.0 


0.7 


76.7 


11.6 


6.7 


58.0 


77 


March 1985 


0.7 


86.1 


22.2 


0.2 


89.5 


24.4 


0.4 


80.5 


11.6 


6.0 


60.9 


11.1 


March 1989 


1.0 


85.5 


23.4 


0.3 


89.3 


26.3 


0.5 


82.3 


12.7 


5.4 


61.0 


10.1 


March 1990 


1.2 


85.7 


23.2 


0.3 


90.1 


26.4 


1.0 


81.7 


13.4 


7.3 


58.2 


8.2 


March 1991 


1.0 


85.4 


23.2 


0.3 


89.8 


26.7 


0.5 


81.8 


11.0 


5.8 


56.7 


9.2 


March 1992 


0.9 


86.3 


23.6 


0.3 


90.7 


27.2 


0.8 


80.9 


11.1 


5.2 


60.9 


9.5 


March 1993 


0.7 


86.7 


23.7 


0.3 


91.2 


27.2 


0.2 


82.7 


13.3 


4.0 


60.9 


8.3 


March 1 994 


0.8 


86.1 


23.3 


0.3 


91.1 


27.1 


0.6 


84.1 


13.6 


3.6 


60.3 


8.0 


March 1995 


1.0 


86.9 


24.7 


0.3 


92.5 


28.8 


0.2 


86.7 


15.4 


4.9 


57.2 


8.9 


March 1996 


0.8 


87.3 


27.1 


0.2 


92.6 


31.6 


0.4 


86.0 


14.6 


4.3 


61.1 


10.0 


March 1997 


0.8 


87.4 


27.8 


0.1 


92.9 


32.6 


0.6 


86.9 


14.2 


4.2 


61.8 


11.0 


March 1998 


0.7 


88.1 


27.3 


0.1 


93.6 


32.3 


0.4 


88.3 


15.8 


3.7 


62.8 


10.4 


March 1999 


0.6 


87.8 


28.2 


0.1 


93.0 


33.6 


0.2 


88.7 


15.0 


3.2 


61.6 


8.9 


March 2000 


0.7 


88.1 


29.1 


0.1 


94.0 


34.0 


— 


86.8 


17.8 


3.8 


62.8 


9.7 



See footnotes on second page of this table. 
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Featured Topic: Digest of Education Statistics 



Table D.— Years of school completed by persons age 25 and over and 25 to 29, by race/ethnicity and sex: 1 960 to 2000— Continued 













Percent, by years of school completed 














All races 




White, non-Hispanic 1 


Black, non-Hispanic 1 




Hispanic 




Age and year 


Less than 5 High 

years of school 

elementary completion 
school or higher 2 


4 or more 
years of 
college 3 


Less than 5 High 

years of school 

elementary completion 
school or higher 2 


4 or more 
years of 
college 3 


Less than 5 High 

years of school 

elementary completion 
school or higher 2 


4 or more 
years of 
college 3 


Less than 5 High 

years of school 

elementary completion 
school or higher 2 


4 or more 
years of 
college 3 














Males 














25 and over 


April I960 


9.4 


39.5 


9.7 


7.4 


41.6 


10.3 


27.7 


20.0 


3.5 











March 1970 


5.9 


55.0 


14.1 


4.5 


57.2 


15.0 


17.9 


35.4 


6.8 








— 


March 1980 


3.6 


69.2 


20.9 


2.0 


72.4 


22.8 


11.3 


51.2 


7.7 


16.5 


44.9 


9.2 


March 1990 


2.7 


77.7 


24.4 


1.3 


81.6 


26.7 


6.4 


65.8 


11.9 


12.9 


50.3 


9.8 


March 1994 


2.1 


81.1 


25.1 


0.8 


85.1 


27.8 


3.9 


71.8 


12.7 


11.4 


53.4 


9.6 


March 1995 


2.0 


81.7 


26.0 


0.8 


86.0 


28.9 


3.4 


73.5 


13.7 


10.8 


52.9 


10.1 


March 1996 


1.9 


81.9 


26.0 


0.7 


86.1 


28.8 


2.9 


74.6 


12.5 


10.2 


53.0 


10.3 


March 1997 


1.8 


82.0 


26.2 


0.6 


86.3 


29.0 


2.9 


73.8 


12.5 


9.2 


54.9 


10.6 


March 1998 


1.7 


82.8 


26.5 


0.7 


87.1 


29.3 


2.3 


75.4 


14.0 


9.3 


55.7 


11.1 


March 1999 


1.6 


83.5 


27.5 


0.6 


87.7 


30.6 


2.1 


77.2 


14.3 


9.0 


56.0 


10.7 


March 2000 


1.6 


84.2 


27.8 


0.6 


88.5 


30.8 


2.1 


79.1 


16.4 


8.2 


56.6 


10.7 


25 and over 

April 1960 


7.4 


42.5 


5.8 


6.0 


44.7 


Females 

6.0 


19.7 


23.1 


3.6 








March 1970 


4.7 


55.4 


8.2 


3.9 


57.7 


8.6 


11.9 


36.6 


5.6 











March 1980 


3.2 


68.1 


13.6 


1.8 


71.5 


14.4 


7.4 


51.5 


8.1 


15.3 


44.2 


6.2 


March 1990 


2.2 


77.5 


18.4 


1.0 


81.3 


19.8 


4.1 


66.5 


10.8 


11.7 


51.3 


8.7 


March 1994 


1.7 


80.8 


19.6 


0.7 


84.7 


21.1 


1.8 


73.9 


13.1 


10.3 


53.2 


8.6 


March 1995 


1.7 


81.6 


20.2 


0.6 


85.8 


22.2 


1.8 


74.1 


13.0 


10.4 


53.8 


8.4 


March 1996 


1.7 


81.6 


21.4 


0.5 


85.9 


23.2 


1.6 


74.6 


14.8 


10.6 


53.3 


8.3 


March 1997 


1.6 


82.2 


21.7 


0.5 


86.3 


23.7 


1.3 


76.5 


14.0 


9.5 


54.6 


10.1 


March 1998 


1.6 


82.9 


22.4 


0.6 


87.1 


24.1 


1.2 


77.1 


15.5 


9.2 


55.3 


10.9 


March 1999 


1.6 


83.4 


23.1 


0.5 


87.7 


25.0 


1.5 


77.5 


16.5 


9.0 


56.3 


11.0 


March 2000 


1.5 


84.0 


23.6 


0.4 


88.4 


25.5 


1.1 


78.7 


16.8 


9.3 


57.5 


10.6 



— Not available. 

includes persons of Hispanic origin for years prior to 1980. 

2 Data for years prior to 1 993 include all persons with at least 4 years of high school. 

3 Data for 1 993 and later years are for persons with a bachelor's or higher degree. 

NOTE: Data for 1 980 and subsequent years are for the noninstitutionalized population. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: U.S. Census of Population: 1 960, Volume 1,part 1; Current Population Reports, series P-20 and unpublished data; and 
Education of the American Population (I960 Census Monograph by John K.Folgerand Charles B. Nam). (This table was prepared April 2001.) (Taken from table 8 on p.17 of the complete 
report from which this article is excerpted. Table 8 also contains data for earlier years.) 
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Invited Commentary: A 40-Year Perspective on the Digest of 
Education Statistics 



W Vance Grant, Senior Specialist in Education Statistics, 
National Library of Education 



This commentary represents the opinions of the author and does not necessarily reflect the views of the National Center for Education Statistics. 



Historical Development of the Digest 

Most of the statistical information collected by the U.S. 
Office of Education 1 from 1918 to 1958 was published in 
the Biennial Surrey of Education in the United States . The 
Biennial Suryey was thus a valuable resource for researchers, 
planners, and others interested in the field of education 
statistics. With the demise of the Biennial Surrey following 
the publication of the 1958 edition, there was no longer a 
document that summarized the data produced by the 
Division of Educational Statistics. 2 By 1962, the need for 
such a document was apparent to a number of thoughtful 
people in the Office of Education. 

At a meeting in his office in July 1962, Ralph C.M. Flynt 
provided the impetus that led to the development of the 
first Digest of Education Statistics . 3 Mr. Flynt was the 
Associate Commissioner for Educational Research and 
Development, a man of long tenure and high standing in 
the Office of Education. He directed us to prepare during the 
next 6 weeks a “handbook” of statistics that would be useful 
for research, legislative, and general information purposes. 
He envisioned a publication of some dignity and stature, 
one that would reflect credit upon the Office as well as 
provide a useful source of information. One of his sugges- 
tions was that the handbook should have a maroon cover. 
(In this respect he was destined to be disappointed in the 
outcome: the first Digest came back from the printer with a 
bright yellow cover.) 

Work on the new handbook began almost immediately in 
order to meet Mr. Flynt’s timetable. The responsibility was 
assigned to the Reference, Estimates, and Projections 
Section, where the project benefited greatly from the able 
direction of the section chief, Kenneth A. Simon. Dr. Simon 
provided the excellent leadership needed to keep the work 
moving smoothly, and it was he who chose the name for the 



^he Office of Education was part of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare from 1 953 until 1 980, when the U.S. Department of Education was established. 
Earlier, the Office of Education had been in the Federal Security Agency and the U.S. 
Department of the Interior. 

2 The Division of Educational Statistics was the forerunner of the National Centerjor 
Education Statistics. ' 

3 Prior to 1 975, the publication was called Digest of Educational Statistics. 

o 




new publication. Staff members assigned to the Digest were 
relieved of most of their other responsibilities during the 
developmental phase of the project. The manuscript was 
completed on schedule: it contained 82 tables, six figures, 
and a concise introduction to each of its four chapters. The 
camera-ready copy for the first Digest was prepared “in 
house,” and the report was published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in October 1962. 

The new Digest summarized the major items that had been 
collected by the Office of Education through the years. In 
one convenient source it provided data on the number of 
schools, students, staff, and graduates, as well as on the 
revenues and expenditures of educational institutions. The 
demand for the new publication was so great that the initial 
supply was soon exhausted. It was reprinted in December 
1962 and offered for sale at $1.00 a copy by the U.S. 
Government Printing Office (GPO). (GPO has continued to 
stock the publication through the years. It has frequently 
appeared on the GPO list of bestsellers, and a substantial 
number of copies continue to be sold, at a price of $50.00 a 
copy for the 2001 edition.) 

The Digest expanded during the 1960s and 1970s, but at a 
relatively modest pace. A conscious effort was made to 
reach out and bring in materials from other agencies that 
would add to the usefulness of the publication. The U.S. 
Census Bureau, with its data on the educational attainment 
of the population, the social and economic characteristics of 
students, and the education expenditures of state and local 
governments, was a prime source for additional statistics 
that found their way into the Digest. Among the other 
organizations that provided data for the 1980 edition were 
the U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis, the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the National Science Foundation, the 
National Academy of Sciences, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, the National Education Association, the National 
Catholic Educational Association, and the Cooperative 
Institutional Research Program, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and administered by the Graduate 
School of Education at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 
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With its six chapters, 200 tables, and 14 figures, the 1980 
Digest was still less than half the size of recent editions. 
Major expansion of the Digest since the late 1980s has 
turned a good publication into a great one. While it still 
contains the standard items that users of education statistics 
continue to find very useful, a great deal of new material 
has significantly enhanced its value. The Digest now 
accomplishes much more than merely summarizing the data 
from other publications. It is also the primary source for a 
substantial amount of information not found elsewhere. For 
example, it provides detailed information for each state and 
a considerable amount of data for individual colleges and 
universities and for large school districts. The 2001 edition 
of the Digest , which made its appearance on the World 
Wide Web on March 1, 2002, contains seven chapters, 430 
tables, and 33 figures. It also devotes considerable attention 
to data sources and definitions of terms, and it provides 
caveats that guide users in interpreting the data. 

Characteristics and Uses of the Digest 

Recent editions of the Digest reflect some of the major 
concerns of the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) in the 21st century. NCES is interested in how 
students progress through the education system, how many 
drop out along the way, and how many stay in school and 
graduate from high school and college. One way NCES 
measures student persistence is through longitudinal 
surveys that track representative samples of students 
through high school and postsecondary education. NCES is 
also increasingly concerned with qualitative as well as 
quantitative analyses of American education. The National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) provides data 
over time on how well students in elementary and second- 
ary schools are doing in such subjects as reading, writing, 
mathematics, and science. International tests of reading, 
mathematics, and science enable one to compare American 
students with young people in countries around the world. 
The Digest serves as a readily accessible resource for these 
kinds of data. 

The users of the statistics in the Digest are a diverse group. 
Members of Congress and their staffs use the data to plan 
federal education programs and to serve the needs of their 
constituents. Federal agencies, such as the U.S. Department 
of Defense, the U.S. Department of Labor, and the National 
Science Foundation, look for information on the supply of 
trained manpower coming out of schools and colleges, and 
also for data on the courses of study being taught there. 
Education officials at the state and local levels seek back- 
ground information to deal with the problems of staffing 
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and financing public schools. Education organizations, such 
as the American Council on Education, the American 
Federation of Teachers, and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, use the data for planning and research. The news 
media, including the national television networks, the 
national news magazines, and some of the nation’s leading 
daily newspapers, use the statistics to inform the public 
about such matters as trends in NAEP test scores, dropout 
rates, expenditures per pupil in public schools, and costs of 
attending college. Business organizations use trend data on 
enrollments and expenditures to forecast the demand for 
their products. Members of the general public use the data 
to become more informed citizens and to make intelligent 
decisions concerning the education issues of the day. 

What accounts for the success of the Digest , and why is it so 
widely used today? Part of the answer, no doubt, is the fact 
that it reflects a prodigious amount of high-quality work. 
Putting together the Digest is an awesome responsibility, 
and when one reviews the manuscript with its hundreds of 
pages each year, one sometimes wonders how this responsi- 
bility is so capably met. Each edition seems to expand and 
improve upon the one that went before it. Certainly the 
increased use of computers helps to expedite the process, 
but much more than computer literacy is involved. For a 
number of years, the Digest was produced in the old 
Statistical Information Branch, headed by a peerless and 
dynamic leader, Dr. Forrest W. Elarrison. The Statistical 
Information Branch had the dual responsibilities of prepar- 
ing the Digest (along with two other major publications 4 ) 
and disseminating data to the many users of education 
statistics. Thus, staff working on the Digest were exposed to 
the kinds of questions that real people ask about American 
education. The Digest continues to respond admirably to 
such questions by emphasizing the kinds of data that users 
really need. 

Among the qualities that enhance the usefulness of the 
Digest are clarity, comparability, and consistency. Recogniz- 
ing that the Digest is essentially a reference work and that 
almost no one is going to sit down and read it from cover to 
cover, the authors construct each table with the user in 
mind. Each table conveys its message clearly and is de- 
signed to stand alone. Referring to the text that introduces 
each chapter or to other tables or figures may provide 
additional information, but is not a requisite for under- 
standing a particular table. Comparability from one year to 
the next is a hallmark of the Digest, which provides the 



4 The Statistical Information Branch also prepared the Projections of Education Statistics 
and The Condition of Education. 
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same kinds of data year after year to meet the needs of those 
users who are looking at trends in American education. 
When there is an unavoidable break in a series, such as 
occurred when alterations were made in the universe of 
higher education institutions, the Digest highlights and 
explains the change that has occurred. Consistency within 
each annual report is achieved by clearly delineating the 
sources of data and by specifying the reasons why the 
statistics in one table may differ from those in another. For 
example, the statistics from the NCES Common Core of 
Data and the U.S. Census Bureaus Current Population 
Survey are not likely to be identical, and it is important for 
the user to know the source from which the data in a 
particular table came. 



Conclusion 

NCES and its predecessors have been collecting statistics on 
American education since 1870. From 1870 to 1917, the 
major published source for these data was the Annual Report 
of the United States Commissioner of Education. From 1918 
to 1958, as previously mentioned, it was the Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States. From 1962 to the present, 
the Digest of Education Statistics has served a similar 
function. It will be observed that the Annual Reports covered 
47 years, and the Biennial Surveys were published for 40 
years. The Digest of Education Statistics is about to celebrate 
its 40th birthday, and it has a good chance of outlasting its 
predecessors. 1 join many other users of education statistics 
in hoping that it will be around for many years to come. 
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Children’s Reading and Mathematics Achievement in Kindergarten arid 
First Grade 

Kristin Denton and Jerry West 

This article was originally published as the Executive Summary of the Statistical Analysis Report of the same name. The sample survey data are from the 
NCES Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K). 



Introduction 

Children’s experiences with school are almost as varied as 
children themselves. This report is the third in a series 
based on findings about young children’s early experiences 
with school from the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, 
Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K). Sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (NCES), ECLS-K selected a nationally 
representative sample of kindergartners in the fall of 1998 
and is following these children through the spring of fifth 
grade. The study collects information directly from the 
children and from their families, teachers, and schools. The 
full ECLS-K base-year sample is comprised of approxi- 
mately 22,000 children who attended about 1,000 kinder- 
garten programs during the 1998-99 school year. 

The first two reports, America ’s Kindergartners (West, 
Denton, and Germino-Hausken 2000) and The Kindergarten 
Year (West, Denton, and Reaney 2000), provided a national 
picture of the knowledge and skills of children at kindergar- 
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ten entry and across the kindergarten year. Both reports 
revealed that while first-time kindergartners are similar in 
many ways, their knowledge and skills differ in relation to 
their age at school entry, race/ethnicity, health status, home 
educational experiences, and child care histories. 

This report presents a picture of these children as first- 
graders. 1 The first two reports laid the foundation for a 
basic understanding of children’s achievement across the 
kindergarten year. This report continues the story by 
providing information about children’s knowledge and skills 
in the first-grade year. The report looks at children’s school 
performance in terms of their reading and mathematical 
knowledge and skills. To address the multifaceted nature of 
children’s development, this report relates children’s reading 
and mathematical knowledge and skills to child, family, and 
school characteristics. Whereas a prior report (i.e., The 

1 First-graders refers to first-time kindergartners who were promoted to first grade in 
the fall of 1999. 
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Kindergarten Year) specifically addressed the gains children 
made in reading and mathematics across the school year, 
this report focuses more on the status of children’s reading 
and mathematics achievement in the spring of kindergarten 
and the spring of first-grade. Taking a broad view of child 
development, the report explores how children’s literacy, 
approaches to learning, and general health status at kinder- 
garten entry relate to their spring kindergarten and first- 
grade reading and mathematics knowledge and skills. 

When conceptualizing literacy in young children, since 
young children’s reading and mathematical ability are highly 
related, it is important to consider not only their reading 
skills but also their reading environment and their math- 
ematical reasoning skills (West, Denton, and Germino- 
Hausken 2000; National Research Council 1989; National 
Institutes of Health 2000). Recognizing numbers (i.e., math 
skills) and recognizing letters (i.e., reading skills) both 
represent a child’s ability to understand that symbols have 
meaning. Therefore, this report provides information on 
multiple aspects of children’s early literacy, such as their 
ability to recognize letters, the frequency with which they 
are read to, and their ability to recognize numbers and 
shapes and to understand the relative size of objects. 

Findings 2 

This section presents highlights of the findings. The report 
uses data from ECLS-K to address the following questions: 

■ What reading and mathematics knowledge and skills 
do children demonstrate in the spring of first grade? 
Do children’s knowledge and skills differ by certain 
child, family, and school characteristics? 

■ What is the relationship of children’s early literacy, 
approaches to learning, and general health status as 
they enter kindergarten to their spring kindergarten 
and first-grade reading and mathematics achieve- 
ment? In particular, how do the resources listed 
below relate to children’s spring kindergarten and 
spring first-grade achievement? 

proficiency in recognizing letters, 
being read to at least three times a week, 

2 ln an effort to provide information on the early education experiences of the typical 
child (i.e., one who spent 1 year in kindergarten and then continued on to first grade), 
the children included in the analysis entered kindergarten for the first time in the fall 
of 1 998 a nd were promoted on time to first grade in the fall of 1 999. Further, since this 
report provides information on children's early reading achievement, and the reading 
assessment was administered in English, the analyses in this report are limited to 
those children who were administered the English reading assessment.To achieve 
consistency in the sample across rounds (i.e., fall kindergarten, spring kindergarten, 
and spring first grade), the analyses in this report are limited to those children who 
were assessed in English in all three rounds of data collection. 
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proficiency in recognizing numbers and basic 
shapes, 

proficiency in the mathematical concept of 
relative size, 

demonstrating a positive approach to learning 
often or very often, and 

being in very good to excellent general health 

What reading and mathematics knowledge and skills do 
children demonstrate in the spring of first grade? Do 
children's knowledge and skills differ by certain child, 
family, and school characteristics? 

What children know. When children begin kindergarten, 

67 percent recognize their letters. By the spring of kinder- 
garten, most (95 percent) know the letters of the alphabet; 
and after 2 years of school, essentially all children (100 
percent) can recognize the letters of the alphabet. At 
kindergarten entry, about one-third (31 percent) of 
children understand the letter-sound relationship at the 
beginning of words, and about one in six children (18 
percent) understand the letter-sound relationship at the 
end of words. By the spring of kindergarten, about three- 
quarters (74 percent) of children make the letter-sound 
connection at the beginning of words, and just over half 
(54 percent) of children make this connection at the end 
of words. By the spring of first grade, almost all children 
have mastered these reading skills (98 and 94 percent, 
respectively) (figure A). By the spring of first grade, about 
five in six children (83 percent) recognize common words 
by sight (sight words), and about one-half (48 percent) of 
children understand words in context (compared to 14 
and 4 percent, respectively, in the spring of kindergarten) 
(figure A). 

By the spring of kindergarten, a large percentage (88 
percent) of children understand the concept of relative 
size (e.g., can count beyond 10 and understand and can 
use nonstandard units of length to compare objects). By 
the spring of first grade, most children (96 percent) have 
mastered ordinality and sequence (the understanding of 
the relative position of objects), and about three-quarters 
(76 percent) demonstrate proficiency in adding and 
subtracting basic whole units. Moreover, by the spring of 
first grade, about one-quarter (27 percent) demonstrate 
proficiency in multiplying and dividing simple whole units 
(figure B). 
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Figure A. — Percentage of children demonstrating specific reading knowledge and skills for fall kindergarten, spring kindergarten, and 
spring first grade: 1998-99 and 2000 
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NOTE: Estimates reflect children who were assessed in English in all three rounds of data collection and who entered kindergarten for the first time in the fall of 
1 998 and were promoted to first grade in the fall of 1 999.The estimates in this report do not exactly match those found in previous reports based on the same 
data. This report uses a different weight in making the estimates, which is stricter in its response requirements and utilizes a slightly smaller sample of children. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1 998-99, Base-Year 
Public-Use and First-Grade Restricted-Use data files. 
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Figure B.-Percentage of children demonstrating specific mathematics knowledge and skills for fall kindergarten, spring kindergarten, and 
spring first grade: 1 998-99 and 2000 
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*The fall kindergarten estimate for the percentage of children demonstrating proficiency in multiplication and division is less than .5 percent. 

NOTE: Estimates reflect children who were assessed in English in all three rounds of data collection and who entered kindergarten for the first time in the fall of 
1 998 and were promoted to first grade in the fall of 1999.The estimates in this report do not exactly match those found in previous reports based on the same 
data. This report uses a different weight in making the estimates, which is stricter in its response requirements and utilizes a slightly smaller sample of children. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kinderqarten Class of 1998-99 Base-Year 
Public-Use and First-Grade Restricted-Use data files. 
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What children know , by child, family, and school characteris- 
tics. Differences in children’s achievement (as represented 
by their overall achievement score) by their family’s poverty 
status, race/ethnicity, and school type persist from kinder- 
garten through the spring of first grade. However, children’s 
overall reading and mathematics achievement does not vary 
by their sex. 

Differences (or lack of differences) in overall achievement 
scores only tell part of the story. Another way to think about 
how certain child and family characteristics relate to first- 
graders’ spring achievement is in terms of children’s acqui- 
sition of specific reading and mathematics knowledge and 
skills. Whether or not certain groups of children acquire 
certain skills or sets of skills may add meaning to an overall 
achievement score difference. 

In terms of specific first-grade reading and mathematics 
skills and knowledge, females are more likely to recognize 
words by sight and understand words in context than 
males. Males and females are equally likely to be adding and 
subtracting; but, in the spring of first grade, males are more 
likely than females to solve problems that require multipli- 
cation and division. Simply stated, by the spring of first 
grade, females are more likely to be reading and males are 
more likely to be successful at advanced mathematical 
operations (i.e., multiplication and division). 

When considering the poverty status of children’s families 
from the kindergarten year, first-graders from nonpoor 
families are more likely to recognize words by sight than 
first-graders from poor families. The same is true for 
addition and subtraction. Moreover, about twice as many 
first-graders from nonpoor families are proficient at under- 
standing words in context and performing multiplication 
and division as first-graders from poor families. 

There are also differences by children’s race/ethnicity. 
White children are more likely than Black or Hispanic 
children to recognize words by sight, understand words 
in context, solve addition and subtraction problems, and 
solve multiplication and division problems by the spring 
of first grade. Asian children are more likely than Black 
or Hispanic children to recognize words by sight, under- 
stand words in context, and solve multiplication and 
division problems. In the spring of first grade, Hispanic 
children are more likely than Black children to demon- 
strate proficiency in these particular reading and math- 
ematics areas. .' 




What is the relationship of children's early literacy, 
approaches to learning, and general health status as 
they enter kindergarten to their spring kindergarten 
and first-grade reading and mathematics achievement? 

Children who recognize their letters, who are read to at 
least three times a week, who recognize their basic 
numbers and shapes, and who demonstrate an under- 
standing of the mathematical concept of relative size as 
they enter kindergarten demonstrate significantly higher 
overall reading and mathematics knowledge and skills (in 
terms of an overall scale score) in the spring of kindergar- 
ten and the spring of first grade than children who do not 
have these resources. The same pattern is true for children 
who frequently demonstrate a positive approach to 
learning and who are in very good to excellent health as 
they enter kindergarten. 

An analysis of the specific skills children acquire shows 
that children who recognize their letters, who are read to 
at least three times a week, who recognize their basic 
numbers and shapes, and who demonstrate an under- 
standing of the mathematical concept of relative size as 
they enter kindergarten are more likely to understand the 
letter-sound relationship at the beginning and end of 
words, read words by sight, and understand words in 
context by the spring of first grade (figure C). In math- 
ematics, children who recognize their letters, who are read 
to at least three times a week, who recognize their basic 
numbers and shapes, and who demonstrate an under- 
standing of the mathematical concept of relative size as 
they enter kindergarten are more likely to understand the 
mathematical concept of ordinality and sequence, success- 
fully solve addition and subtraction problems, and suc- 
cessfully solve multiplication and division problems. The 
same pattern is true for children who frequently demon- 
strate a positive approach to learning (figure D) and for 
those who are in very good to excellent health as they 
enter kindergarten. 

Summary 

Children begin kindergarten with different sets of knowl- 
edge and skills. Children’s reading and mathematics 
knowledge and skills that differ by child, family, and school 
characteristics at the beginning of kindergarten persist into 
the spring of kindergarten and the spring of first grade. The 
findings in this report also suggest the beginnings of 
differences in children’s reading and mathematics perfor- 
mance by their sex. By the spring of first grade, females are 
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Figure C.— Percentage of children demonstrating specific reading knowledge and skills in the spring of first grade by whether they 
were proficient in recognizing their letters at kindergarten entry: 2000 




NOTE: Estimates reflect children who were assessed in English in all three rounds of data collection and who entered kindergarten for the first time 
in the fall of 1 998 and were promoted to first grade in the fall of 1999.The estimates in this report do not exactly match those found in previous 
reports based on the same data. This report uses a different weight in making the estimates, which is stricter in its response requirements and 
utilizes a slightly smaller sample of children. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1 998-99, 
Base-Year Public-Use and First-Grade Restricted-Use data files. 



more likely to be reading, whereas males are more likely to 
be proficient at advanced mathematics (i.e., multiplication 
and division). The longitudinal nature of ECLS-K will 
enable researchers to track these differences in terms of 
children’s third- and fifth-grade reading and mathematics 
performance. 

Children who begin kindergarten with certain resources 
seem to be at an advantage. Children who demonstrate early 
literacy skills and who come from a positive literacy 



environment, who possess a positive approach to learning, 
and who enjoy very good or excellent general health seem 
to perform better after 1 and even 2 years of formal school- 
ing than children who do not have these resources. Specifi- 
cally, these children perform better in spring kindergarten 
and spring first-grade reading and mathematics. 

This third report from ECLS-K, in conjunction with 
America's Kindergartners and The Kindergarten Year , 
provides descriptive information on young children’s 
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Figure D.— Percentage of children demonstrating specific mathematics knowledge and skills in the spring of first grade by their 
approach to learning at kindergarten entry: 2000 




NOTE: Estimates reflect children who were assessed in English in all three rounds of data collection and who entered kindergarten for the first time 
in the fall of 1998 and were promoted to first grade in the fall of 1999. The estimates in this report do not exactly match those found in previous 
reports based on the same data. This report uses a different weight in making the estimates, which is stricter in its response requirements and 
utilizes a slightly smaller sample of children. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1 998-99, 
Base-Year Public-Use and First-Grade Restricted-Use data files. 



achievement across kindergarten and first grade. ECLS-K 
will continue to follow these children into the third and 
fifth grades. The study will provide researchers not only 
with an understanding of how children’s early literacy, 
approaches to learning, and general health status at 
kindergarten entry shape their later achievement, but also 
of how these resources need to be maintained and further 
developed for continued scholastic success. The valuable 
information collected through this study will help us 



better understand the early education and elementary 
school experience of our nation’s children. 
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Fall Enrollment in Title IV Degree-Granting Postsecondary Institutions: 1998 

Frank B. Morgan 

This article was originally published as the Summary of the E.D. Tabs report of the same name. The universe data are from the Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System "Fall Enrollment Survey" (IPEDS-EF) and "Consolidated Survey" (IPEDS-CN). 



Introduction 

This report presents data on student enrollment in 
postsecondary education institutions in the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia for fall 1998. The data are from the 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 
of the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). 

Enrollment data were collected through two IPEDS surveys. 
The “Fall Enrollment Survey” (IPEDS-EF:98) was sent to all 
institutions that award associate's or higher level degrees or 
postbaccalaureate or higher level certificates. Postsecondary 
institutions that award only certificates or diplomas requir- 
ing less than 4 years to complete reported enrollment as 
part of their IPEDS “Consolidated Survey” (IPEDS-CN:98). 
Combining data from these two surveys provides a com- 
plete picture of enrollment in postsecondary education 



institutions in the 50 states, the District of Columbia, and 
the U.S. territories. 

This report focuses on institutions that (1) have a Title IV 
Program Participation Agreement (PPA) with the U.S. 
Department of Education and thus are eligible to participate 
in Title IV programs, 3 (2) grant associate’s or higher level 
degrees, and (3) are within the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. Of the 9,355 postsecondary institutions within 
the 50 states and the District of Columbia identified by 
IPEDS, a little less than half (4,455) are categorized as 
degree-granting institutions. Of these, 4,015, or 90.1 
percent, are Title IV institutions and form the basis for this 
report. Title IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (as 
amended) establishes federal financial aid programs 

’in the remainder of this report, these are referred toasTitle IV institutions. 
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